SPORTS    OF    THE    EAST

past it. Gorgeously dressed, with skins over their
legs, a quiver of arrows on their backs, and a flapping,
huntsman's straw hat, with a topknot in the middle,
on their heads, they are a striking sight as they ride
down the leafy avenue of maples. Somehow they
contrive to wear a pair of swords and to carry a fan
as well as the six-foot bow from which they shoot.
The procession of archers, the ceremonial when the
head priest hands the dedicated arrows to the archer,
and the intoning of the norito before the Shinto shrine,
are all, however, parts of the spectacle as important
as the archery itself.

There remains, common to China and Japan, the
sport of fencing. The traditional style of fencing in
China is between sword and sword, and between
sword and lance. Both varieties were introduced into
Japan. In both countries you can still see them practised.
In China you see the traditional style with actual
weapons, and also in shadow-fencing, in the theatre,
in the cinema, and in fairs; in Japan you see combat
between sword and sword, and sword and lance, in
classical plays and traditional legends on the stage and
on the films. I have never seen shadow-fencing in
Japan. But even in the traditional-style fencing, which
was copied by Japan from China, there are differences
to-day. On the stage in China a combat, like nearly
everything else, is conventionalized and symbolized.
A sweep of the sword, a few languid stabs and passes